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by Burne-Jones at this time. "Topsy [Morris's nickname among his intimates, which stuck to him from College to his death] and I live together in the quaintest room in all London [they were still in No. 1 Upper Gordon Street, Bloomsbury] hung with brasses of old knights and drawings of Albert Dtirer. We know Rossetti now as a daily friend, and we know Browning too, who is the greatest poet alive, and we know Arthur Hughes, and Woolner, and Madox Brown— Madox Brown is a lark! . . . Topsy will be a painter, he works hard, is prepared to wait twenty years, loves art more and more every day. He has written several poems, exceedingly dramatic—the Brownings, I hear, have spoken very highly of one that was read to them; Rossetti thinks one called 'Rapunzel' is equal to Tennyson: he is now illuminating 'Guendolen' for Georgie . . . The Mag. is going to smash—let it go! The world is not converted and never will be. It has had stupid things in it lately. 1 shall not write again for it, nor more will Topsy,—we cannot do more than one thing at a time, and our hours are too valuable to spend so." And, on the other side, we find Rossetti writing: "Two young men, projectors of the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, have recently come to town from Oxford and are now very intimate friends of mine. Their names are Morris and Jones . . . both are men of real genius. Jones's designs are models of finish and imaginative detail, unequalled by anything, unless, perhaps, Albert Diirer's finest works; and Morris, though without practice as yet, has no less power, I